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The  following  are  chapters  VIII  and  IX  of  my  book 


"WOMEN  AND  THE  NEW  SOCIAL  STATE"*** 

I  publish  them  separately  fo"-  free  distribution  in 
English,  French  and  German  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  useful  to  those  who  now  seek  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  great  crisis  which  has  arisen  through  Imperialism, 
financial  Kaiserism  and  universal  exploitation  and  violence. 

THE  MEANS  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  DISTRI 
BUTION  MUST  NOT  BE  NATIONALIZED  AND 
MISDIRECTED  BY  AN  INCOMPETENT  BUREAU- 
CRACY BUT  SOCIALIZED  AND  DIRECTED  BY 
BUSINESS  MEN,  EXPERTS  AND  MANUAL  LA- 
BOURERS. 

I  hope  that  the  men  and  women  leaders  of  the  great 
national  and  international  labour  and  social  movements 
may  find  in  these  pages  not  only  a  true  social  conception, 
but  also  the  practical  steps  which  may  now  be  taken 
to  realize  the  ideal  of  a  universal  social  commonwealth 
and  put  an  end  to  the  international  rivalry  of  plutocrats, 
bring  about  complete  and  universal  disarmament  and 
establish  justice  and  peace  among  men. 

John  de  Kay. 

Steinhof  Castle, 
Lucerne  (Switzerland) 
21st  April  1919. 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION  OF  WOMEN 
AND  NATIONALIZATION  OF  INDUSTRY. 


If  the  position  of  women  as  toilers  and  their  rela- 
tions to  men  are  regarded  comprehensively,  there  is  seen 
the  constant  and  general  tendency  for  women  to  depart 
from  their  natural  sphere  of  labour  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulty  encountered  by  men  in  providing  the  means 
of  life,  or  in  proportion  as  the  products  of  toil  are  diverted 
from  the  productive  to  the  non-productive  classes.  The 
effect  of  industrial  exploitation  is  now  seen  in  the  rapidly 
altering  status  of  women.  This  is  one  of  the  most  sinister 
aspects  of  the  great  problems  whose  solution  cannot 
be  long  deferred  and  which  will  be  aggravated  in  pro- 
portion as  the  labour  of  women  is  exploited  by  capitalism 
along  the  great  lines  of  industrial  conflict. 

In  primitive  stages  among  uncivilized  tribes  while 
the  men  hunted  and  fought,  the  women  did  all  the  other 
work.  Among  roving  tribes  there  were  no  houses  to  care 
for  and  the  woman's  time  was  spent  in  preparing  food, 
making  coarse  garments,  caring  casually  for  the  children 
and  arranging  the  camp. 

In  the  tropics  where  a  bountiful  nature  made  easily 
possible  an  excess  of  production  over  consumption, 
there  resulted  an  accumulation  of  wealth  without  which 


no  class  would  enjoy  sufficient  leisure  to  enable  any  people 
to  rise  above  savagery.  In  that  state  of  society  the.  masses 
were  slaves  and  the  few  performed  no  labour  of  any 
sort. 

In  the  gardual  evolution  of  humanity  the  position 
of  master  and  slave  has  been  maintained,  although  the 
basis  has  constantly  altered.  Passing  through  feudalism 
to  a  more  extended  distribution  of  property,  there  was 
still  a  great  concentration  of  land  in  a  few  hands  and 
those  who  tilled  the  soil  were  wretchedly  housed,  poorly 
fed  and  passed  their  lives  in  drudgery  and  want.  The 
evolution  from  this  stage  to  that  of  tenants  was  only 
accomplished  through  wide-spread  struggles  and  civil 
wars  and  the  position  of  the  average  tenant  remained 
much  as  it  had  previously  been.  The  children  of  these 
tenant-farmers  were  generally  forced  to  find  employment 
as  wage-earners. 

This  condition  is  still  in  an  aggravated  slate  in  Eng- 
land. In  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States  the 
small  holders  have  gradually  increased,  but  there  are 
indications  that  a  new  form  of  concentration  is  evolving 
in  most  of  these  nations,  either  through  the  sale  of 
small  farms  to  larger  landholders  and  the  migration  of 
the  former  owners  to  industrial  centres,  or  through  the 
extensive  mortgaging  of  farms.  To  some  extent  these 
mortgages  represent  the  rise  of  the  tenants  to  the  position 
of  proprietor,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  is  desirable  for 
the  best  results  to  agriculture  or  the  genuine  independence 
of  this  important  class. 

During  the  thirty  years  preceding  the  war  the  greatest 
changes  took  place  in  the  United  States;  due  in  part 
to  the  development  of  vast  areas  not  before  under  cul- 
tivation and  to  the  abolition  of  the  extensive  cattle- 
ranges  in  the  southern  and  western  territories.  Conditions 
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in  Europe  altered  more  gradually  and  have  been  so 
influenced  by  local  causes  that  any  generalization 
upon  the  subject,  amounting  to  the  definition  of  a  world 
tendency,  is  extremely  difficult  beyond  the  broad  principle 
that  small  farms,  in  the  hands  of  their  owners,  have  been 
proved  to  be  not  only  the  most  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally worked  but  also  that  their  increase  in  numbers, 
and  in  the  percentage  of  the  total  farming  areas,  afford 
the  most  solid  basis  for  the  stability  and  well-being  of 
all  stales,  and  that  only  in  proportion  as  that  movement 
is  accompanied  by  the  elevation  of  industrial  toilers 
to  the  proprietorship  of  their  homes,  can  the  creation 
of  a  proper  commonwealth  be  approached. 

Farming,  as  distinguished  from  industry,  does  not 
prosper  through  the  amalgamation  of  a  great  number 
of  units  into  one  enterprise.  As  farm  machinery  can  be 
purchased  by  the  small  farmer  and  as  science  has  brought 
the  means  of  fertilization  and  rotation  of  crops  within 
the  easy  reach  of  those  who  cultivate  only  small  areas,  there 
is  more  to  be  lost  than  gained  by  attempting  general- 
ly to  apply  to  farming  the  principles  of  industrial  cen- 
tralization. 

It  is  r-afe  to  predict  that  the  small  farmer  will  remain  a 
great  and  increasing  factor  in  the  life  of  the  world.  There  is 
no  independence  enjoyed  by  any  other  form  of  labour 
which  can  be  compared  to  that  of  the  class  which  owns 
and  cultivates  its  land.  If  one  observes  the  attitude  of 
men  living  in  an  industrial  community  where  there  is 
only  one  employer  of  thousands  he  will  realise  that  this 
employer  has  more  power  over  the  live:;  and  often  over  the 
sentiments  of  the  people,  than  the  distant  parliament 
or  king  who  may  be  their  nominal  ruler.  When  these 
toilers  are  compared  to  the  small  farmers  on  the  prairies 
of  America  or  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  it  is  amazing 


to  see  the  difference  in  their  attitude  of  independence 
and  liberty.  The  farmers  are  free  men  and  women  because 
they  are  economically  independent,  while  the  industrial 
toilers  are  wage-slaves,  whose  precarious  economic  status 
is  a  handicap  to  all  political  progress  and  a  barrier 
against  all  sturdy  independence. 

In  the  ancient  autocracies  and  under  all  forms  of 
feudalism,  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  in  proportion 
to  their  economic  independence  of  the  ruler.  This  arises 
from  a  principle  which  will  never  change.  It  is  as  true 
in  the  present  industrial  feudalism  as  in  any  ancient 
time. 

In  localities  where  the  land  is  held  in  small  tracts 
by  peasants  or  where  conditions  of  soil  or  climate  require 
the  maximum  of  labour  for  an  average  or  minimum 
production,  the  men,  women  and  children  share  in 
the  common  lot  of  toil  and  this  is  not  an  ideal  condition. 
By  comparison,  however,  with  the  industrial  wage- 
earners  the  whole  of  the  material  and  moral  advantages  rests 
with  those  on  the  farm.  They  are  working  for  themselves 
in  decent  surroundings  and  pure  air  and  may  reap  what 
they  sow,  whereas  industrial  toilers  work  for  an  impersonal 
master  who  has  reduced  exploitation  to  a  science.  As 
improved  machinery  and  more  scientific  cultivation 
increase  production,  the  women  will  be  able  to  withdraw 
from  the  fields  and  devote  more  time  to  the  care  of  their 
homes  and  children.  In  countries  where  land  is  cheap 
and  the  most  humble  farmer  may  own  a  hundred  acres 
and  cultivate  it  with  horses  and  machines,  one  rarely 
ever  sees  women  working  in  the  fields.  One  of  the  most 
striking  experiences  tor  an  American  on  his  first  visit 
to  Europe  is  the  sight  of  women  toiling  on  the  farms. 

With  the  concentration  of  toilers  into  great  industrial 
centres  and  the  ever  increasing  tendency  to  consolidate  the 


ownership  and  management  of  great  enterprises  into 
trusts  and  to  expand  the  scope  and  power  of  trusts  through 
amalgamations  and  by  crushing  small  industries,  the 
toilers  have  been  forced  into  an  increasing  competition 
amounting  to  the  shameful  barter  of  their  lives  for  a  few 
pennies  an  hour  without  regard  to  the  values  produced, 
and  under  social  and  moral  surroundings  which  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  name  of  civilization. 

This  outrageous  exploitation  of  the  most  useful 
and  numerous  class  draws  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
women  and  children  into  industrial  pursuits  and  in- 
tensifies the  congestion  and  competition  of  labour.  To 
some  extent  this  alarming  tendency  was  checked  by  trade 
unions,  but  the  measures  adopted  are  wholly  inadequate, 
and  the  balance  has  been  completely  destroyed  by  war. 

I  regard  the  basis  of  trade-unionism  as  unsound,  not 
in  its  theory  of  combination,  but  in  its  principle  of  a 
uniformity  of  payment  and  a  restriction  of  output.  A 
uniform  wage  removes  one  of  the  greatest  incentives  to 
efficient  work  and  the  evils  of  all  restriction  of  output  falls 
upon  the  toilers,  because  they  never  have  more  than  the 
residue  of  production  after  initiation,  direction,  rents,  profits, 
reserves  and  watered  capital  have  been   provided  for. 

The  position  of  the  toilers  and  the  principles  upon 
which  they  would  do  well  to  organize  are  dealt  with  in 
"The  World  Allies." 

In  addition  to  the  outrageous  evils  against  which  the 
toilers  were  forced  to  contend  before  the  war,  there  is 
added  the  industrial  competition  of  millions  of  women.  If 
this  industrial  employment  of  women  becomes  permanent 
the  problem  will  be  aggravated  beyond  peaceful  solution, 
and  violence  will  never  solve  any  problems;  not  even 
those  which  arise  directly  through  violence. 

The  industrial  masters  are  doing  everything  in  their 
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power  to  convince  people  that  unless  women  now  generally 
become  industrial  toilers  there  will  be  an  insufficient 
production  to  meet  the  world's  needs,  and  that  the  toil 
of  women  is  the  only  way  to  offset  the  murder  of  millions 
of  men. 

If  this  proposition  is  closely  examined  it  will  be  seen 
that  as  things  stood  before  the  war,  the  world's  needs 
represented  a  payment  to  labour  upon  the  minimum  basis 
at'which  men  and  women  could  live  and  rear  more  indus- 
trial slaves.  The  whole  of  the  vast  surplus  created  by 
their  toil  was  handed  over  to  their  exploiters  byway  of  exces- 
sive profits,  rents,  interests  and  dividends  upon  fabulous 
sums  of  watered  stock  which  represented  neither  the  products 
of  toil  nor  the  gifts  of  nature,  but  which  stood  for  natural 
monopolies,  concessions  and  privileges  which  men  should 
be  unable  to  capitalize  for  their  private  account.  It 
represented  also  in  part  the  capitalization  of  surpluses 
created  by  the  toil  of  millions  and  improperly  withheld 
from  its  creators. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  must  not  be  left  to  pluto- 
crats. They  must  not  be  permitted  to  murder  millions  of  men 
and  send  more  millions  of  helpless  cripples  into  a  dis- 
organized world  and  avoid  the  consequences  of  their 
shameful  exploitation  and  murder  by  reducing  women  to 
slavery  and  grinding  out  their  lives  and  those  of  their 
children  in  factories  and  mines.  The  remedy  is  to  be  found 
in  quite  another  direction  and  if  applied  it  will  serve  as  a 
solemn  warning  to  all  succeeding  generations  that  the 
common  men  cannot  longer  be  crushed  for  the  profit 
of  plutocrats  and  still  allow  their  destroyers  to  keep 
them  in  slavery  and  on  future  occasions  send  them  to 
destruction. 

The  ones  who  have  exploited  and  destroyed  the  toilers 
and  created  mountains  of  debts,  hope  that  their  fabulous 
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paper  fortunes  may  be  given  some  tangible  value  through 
the  absorption  of  the  life-toil  of  a  world  of  underpaid 
workers  and  that  a  new  army  of  helpless  and  dependent 
women  may  join  with  the  homeless  men  in  rebuilding  what 
plutocracy  has  destroyed. 

The  view  of  plutocracy  is  that  the  whole  of  the 
fictitious  fortunes  and  usurped  wealth,  which  are  directly 
responsible  for  all  poverty,  for  nearly  all  crime  and  for  all 
war,  must  levy  their  permanent  tribute  upon  mankind. 
After  this  tribute  has  been  paid  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
duct of  toil,  such  as  it  is  and  whatever  it  may  be,  would 
be  doled  out  to  labour.  That  is  the  intention  of  the  ruling 
castes  and  the  chief  reason  why  they  will  use  every  possible 
means  to  force  women  to  enter  all  spheres  of  labour  on 
vast  and  permanent  lines. 

This  greatest  of  all  crimes  against  the  masses  cannot 
be  effected  unless  millions  of  women  take  upon  themselves 
the  industrial  slavery  from  which  their  men  have  been 
freed  by  being  murdered  on  the  fields  of  conflict  at  the 
behest  of  imperialism  and  high  finance.  Even  the  mere 
prospect  of  such  a  state  should  be  sufficient  to  arouse  the 
masses  to  a  sense  of  their  peril  but  it  has  already  passed 
beyond  a  prospect.  Through  the  tyranny  of  all  belligerent 
governments,  it  is  a  reality,  daily  assuming  more  menacing 
aspects  and  which  will  bring  unbelievable  misery,  suffering 
and  destruction  to  the  masses  unless  it  is  completely 
suppressed. 

The  solution  does  not  consist  in  a  further  exploitation 
of  the  common  men  or  in  the  enforced  toil  of  women,  but 
rather  in  such  an  alteration  of  the  economic  life  of  the 
world  as  will  result  in  a  lair  distribution  of  all  production. 
Also  in  stopping  the  manufacture  of  every  kind  of  arma- 
ment, abolishing  all  armies  and  navies  (except  a  small 
international  fleet  to  patrol  the  seas  against  piracy)  at  the 
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same  time  doing  away  with  all  military  service,  which 
wastes  years  of  the  life  of  many  millions  of  men.  All 
this  destruction  and  waste  must  cease  and  men  be 
allowed  freely  to  dedicate  their  time  to  useful  toil, 
aided  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  by  improved 
machinery,  which  may  one  day  reach  such  variety 
and  perfection  as  to  abolish  a  greater  part  of  the 
drudgery  now  performed  by  men  and  to  free  women  alto- 
gether from  drudgery.  Thousands  of  useful  inventions 
are  unemployed  because  they  conflict  with  some  private 
interest  although  they  would  have  an  important  social 
value.  One  of  the  activities  of  a  League  of  Nations 
could  be  the  creation  of  a  World  Commission  to  which 
all  inventions  might  be  sent  and  so  far  as  they  were  useful, 
they  should  be  given  freely  to  mankind  for  its  general 
use  and  the  inventor  should  be  paid  by  the  League  a 
permanent  income  in  proportion  to  the  social  importance 
of  his  invention,  thus  completely  abolishing  the  manifold 
evils  of  patent  monopolies. 

No  source  of  strength  or  creative  genius  should 
remain  unused  in  the  great  task  which  lies  ahead  of  man 
in  completing  his  subjugation  of  earth  and  abolishing  all 
subjugation  of  men.  In  the  great  days  when  industrial 
and  agricultural  labour  will  be  combined  upon  a  vast 
scale,  the  day  in  the  factory  will  not  exceed  four  hours, 
and  two  shifts  might  be  employed.  But  no  man  should 
be  permitted  to  woik  in  both  shifts  and  boys  and  women 
should  not  be  employed  in  factory  work  at  all. 

If  women  realized  the  dangers  involved  in  their 
universal  industrial  employment,  they  would  not  take 
up  the  work  of  their  dead,  in  the  conviction  that  they 
are  doing  a  courageous  and  beautiful  thing.  As  matters 
stand  they  are  only  falling  into  the  pit  dug  for  them  by 
their  exploiters,  whereas  they  should  completely  withdraw 
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from  industrial  competition  with  men  as  one  of  the  steps 
which  will  lead  them  to  their  natural  career  as  wives  and 
mothers. 

The  giving  of  votes  to  women  is  merely  a  war 
measure  by  way  of  a  reward  to  obtain  their  silence,  co- 
operation and  labour  in  furthering  the  atrocious  murder 
of  men.  It  was  important  and  essential  that  women, 
as  well  as  men  should  be  made  to  share  in  this  ghastly 
business,  otherwise  it  would  have  ended  years  ago,  but 
plutocracy  looks  to  the  future,  while  the  masses  either 
do  not  look  at  all,  or  only  at  the  present  and  past.  Every 
step  taken  to  put  women  upon  an  apparent  equality  with 
men  and  lead  them  into  the  folly  of  doing  men's  work — 
is  a  step  towards  the  general  and  industrial  employment 
of  women.  All  the  paths  of  this  policy  lead  to  the  treasure- 
houses  of  plutocracy,  which  only  accomplishes  its  designs 
in  proportion  as  all  men,  women  and  children  are  forced 
to  carry  their  riches  to  its  mill  and  go  away  with  empty 
hands,  as  drudges  in  a  disinherited  world. 

While  women  are  being  flattered  with  the  illusions 
of  equality  and  greater  liberty  and  independence  and  are 
thus  being  led  or  driven  into  the  industrial  nets,  there  is 
a  further  fictitious  remedy  being  offered  in  the  form  of 
extending  government  ownership.  As  this  is  one  of  the 
most  imminent  misfortunes  which  might  overtake  the 
great  industrial  nations  now  at  war,  it  should  be  exposed 
to  a  clear  statement  of  precisely  why  it  must  at  all  costs 
be  avoided. 

The  means  of  production  and  distribution  must  not 
be  nationalized  and  directed  by  an  incompetent  bureaucracy, 
but  socialized  and  directed  by  business  men,  experts  and 
manual  labourers. 

There  are  permanent  and  fundamental  reasons, 
resting  in  the  nature  and  illustrated  by  the  experience 
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of  man,  why  all  extension  of  government  ownership, 
under  any  form  of  government  that  men  are  now  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  establish,  will  increase  the  dangers 
of  tyranny,  discourage  all  initiative  and  progress  and 
bring  about  lower  wages. 

The  more  favours  a  government  has  to  bestow,  the 
more  lucrative  positions  it  can  offer  to  men  of  high 
intelligence  and  the  more  it  increases  its  hold  over  the 
industrial  and  economic  activities  of  a  people  through 
the  ownership  of  enterprises,  the  less  democratic  and 
consequently  the  more  despotic  it  becomes.  This  appears 
to  be  the  opposite  to  what  one  would  expect  from  a 
great  and  general  extension  of  the  active  functions  of 
government,  because  the  larger  the  number  under  direct 
government  employment  the  more  readily  it  would 
appear  possible  to  make  the  terms  "the  Government" 
and  "the  People"  synonymous.  But  this  is  not  in  fact 
the  result. 

Every  person  who  works  for  wages  desires  to  obtain 
and  keep  the  good  opinion  of  his  immediate  superior. 
This  begins  at  the  bottom  and  extends  to  the  top  of 
every  enterprise  and  establishes  an  autocracy  in  the 
hands  of  the  man  in  whom  rest  the  final  powers  of  decision. 
No  king,  howsoever  despotic,  ever  had  a  more  tyrannical 
control  over  the  lives  of  men  than  that  possessed  by  the 
man  who  now  rules  a  great  business  employing  thousands. 
The  respect  which  these  men  feel,  or  which  they  pretend  to 
feel  for  their  master  and  the  awe  with  which  he  is  regarded 
on  his  periodical  inspection  of  the  factory,  are  more 
profound  and  apparent  than  that  entertained  for  any 
king,  as  society  is  now  constituted-  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  full  significance  of  this,  one  must  have  been 
in  the  position  I  have  described  and  must  also  have 
been  so  constituted  by  nature  and  affected  by  human 
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sympathy  as  to  be  deeply  touched  and  influenced  by  this 
attitude  of  his  employees,  expressed  towards  him,  often 
quite  unconsciously  and  arousing  in  him  profound  pity. 
I  was  always  deeply  moved  by  this  feeling  in  my  own 
business  and  impressed  with  the  sense  of  my  responsibility 
towards  those  whose  lives  had  become  parts  of  the  vast 
mechanism  of  my  industry. 

So  long  as  the  state  is  not  the  employer,  the  men  will 
feel  they  are  free  to  oppose  bad  measures  of  government 
or  unsuitable  candidates  for  office  and  that  they  can  do 
so  without  any  risk  of  their  positions.  They  would  not 
attempt  any  measures  against  the  one  who  held  absolute 
power  over  their  employment  in  a  private  company  and 
this  would  be  the  tendency  towards  their  employer 
if  it  were  a  government  instead  of  a  company.  If  this 
employment  of  the  individual  by  the  state  could  con- 
ceivably be  extended  until  it  embraced  all  toilers,  the 
liberty  of  the  people  would  be  lost  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  politicians  would  be  absolute. 

If  government  ownership  were  to  replace  indi- 
vidualism in  all  industries  where  two  or  more  men  are 
employed  as  wage-earners,  there  would  still  remain  a  great 
and  important  number  of  people  not  so  employed — 
notably  farmers;  but  all  would  be  under  the  control, 
not  of  a  reasonable  and  representative  government,  but 
of  a  tyrannical  bureaucracy  in  which  small  men  would 
obtain  and  continue  the  exercise  of  great  powers  through 
their  industrial  control  of  the  masses. 

Under  such  a  general  system  of  government  owner- 
ship the  men  who  now  direct  the  great  affairs  of  the 
world  would  need  to  be  retained  at  their  actual  posts, 
unless  society  was  prepared  to  suffer  the  disadvantages 
inevitable  through  the  withdrawal  of  the  service  of  those 
who  are  best  able  to  direct  what  they  have  conceived, 
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created  and  managed.  As  the  tendency  of  all  government 
administration  is  towards  mediocrity,  routine  and  red- 
tape,  the  services  of  the  most  able  and  creative  men 
could  not  be  retained  in  administrative  positions  and 
it  is  precisely  in  such  capacity  they  are  most  required. 
Neither  could  they  be  induced  to  struggle  for  political 
power  or  to  take  any  part  in  governments,  as  now  con- 
stituted or  as  they  are  likely  in  future  to  be  formed.  Thus 
an  essential  element  of  society  would  gradually  disappear 
and  with  it  there  would  be  lost  those  inestimable  advan- 
tages which  may  be  traced  to  the  spirit  of  initiative,  en- 
couraged by  compensation  and  freedom  of  action. 

An  industry  run  by  a  government  is  not  only  badly 
and  expensively  conducted  but  it  would  never  progress 
under  a  government  monopoly.  New  inventions  would 
be  discouraged  and  new  appliances  and  processes  ignored, 
because  the  great  stimulus  to  which  all  progress  is  due 
would  be  lacking;  and  there  would  be  no  effective  means 
of  forcing  affirmative  action  in  anything  more  important 
than  settled  routine  and  detail.  Under  such  monopolies 
you  may  take  the  products  or  leave  them,  without  making 
the  slightest  difference  to  the  bureaucrats  in  charge,  whose 
sole  attention  is  directed  to  playing  the  flunkey  to  someone 
above  them  in  power  and  kicking  someone  below  them. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  multiply  instances  to  illus- 
trate the  dangers  involved  for  mankind  if  there  should 
be  no  chance  of  high  favour,  or  great  position,  or  wealth, 
or  even  of  a  moderate  salary  and  competence,  unless  they 
were  derived  from  one  or  another  form  of  government 
employment.  Under  such  conditions  there  would  be  no 
liberty  and  under  general  and  extensive  government 
ownership,  such  conditions  could  not  possibly  be  avoided. 

As  matters  now  stand  there  is  too  great  a  centrali- 
zation of  power.  This  should  not  be  further  aggravated 
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and  consolidated  through  government  ownership.  As 
governments  are  now  constituted  and  in  any  other  form 
in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  established,  they  will  not 
be  administered  by  the  most  capable  administrators 
or  by  the  wisest  and  greatest  men,  but  rather  by  those 
who  are  able,  through  shallow  and  ignorant  appeals,  to 
obtain  the  sentimental  following  of  the  thoughtless  public, 
or  who  are  placed  in  power  by  the  plutocrats,  operating 
through  the  press.  To  put  into  the  hands  of  such  men, 
the  direct  control  of  industrialism,  and  therefore  to  add 
the  most  decisive  and  arbitrary  powers  to  those  already 
exercised  through  bureaucracy,  would  be  deliberately  to 
cast  aside  the  small  amount  of  liberty  which  has  been  so 
aboriously  and  slowly  attained. 

Politically,  government  ownership  holds  only  dangers 
for  humanity  and  economically  nothing  can  be  said  in 
its  favour. 

If  a  doctor  makes  a  mistake  he  buries  it. 

If  an  editor  makes  a  mistake  he  publishes  it. 

If  some  lawyer  talks  his  way  into  the  position  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  where  he  always  muddles 
his  budget  and  wastes  the  public  money,  he  covers 
the  deficit  by  selling  treasury  bills  or  bonds.  He  then 
squanders  the  proceeds  and  is  re-elected  with  great  public 
applause. 

He  may  spend  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  such  notable 
service  and  then  attain  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
in  recognition  of  distinguished  attainments. 

If  a  business  man  makes  a  similar  muddle  he  finds 
himself  in  the  bankruptcy  courts  and  afterwards  out  of 
a  job.  This  is  as  it  should  be! 

That  government  is  best  which  least  interferes  with 
the  legitimate  activities  of  the  people  and  it  becomes 
objectionable  and  dangerous  in  proportion  to  its  meddling 


in  the  ordered  affairs  of  men  and  women,  or  taking  direction 
of  anything  which  they  can  direct  themselves. 

The  line  separating  paternalism  from  despotism  is 
narrow  and  only  most  vaguely  definable.  It  is  a  line 
easily  crossed  when  the  administrative  power  falls  to  the 
lot  of  ambitious  or  corrupt  men,  or  when  it  is  wielded  by 
a  great  administrator,  who  may  be  high-minded  but  who 
acts  upon  the  conviction  that  he  is  a  better  judge  of  a 
people's  needs  than  they  are,  and  who  has  the  sustained 
energy  and  organizing  genius  essential  to  carry  out  his 
designs,  even  when  none  but  the  ordinary  powers  are 
nominally  confided  to  him. 

If  the  activities  of  the  people  in  any  great  nation 
should  be  under  the  administrative  guidance  of  its  govern- 
ment there  would  inevitably  develop  expressions  of  pater- 
nalism and  governmental  interference  in  private  affairs, 
tending  completely  to  undermine  the  sentiment  of  personal 
independence  and  responsibility  and  to  destroy  all  initia- 
tive, invention  and  progress. 

One  generation  of  such  a  policy  would  render  a  people 
unable  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  despotism  and  would 
inevitably  deprive  a  succeeding  generation  of  the  power 
to  peacefully  regain  the  independence  which  had  been 
lost. 

To  attempt  to  solve  the  industrial  problem  through 
community  or  government  ownership  is  to  throw  away  the 
small  measure  of  industrial  and  political  freedom  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  masses. 

It  requires  almost  as  great  an  effort  to  prevent  indi- 
viduals and  nations  from  degenerating  as  is  necessary  for 
their  advancement  and  ordered  progress.  This  is  one 
reason  why  any  measures  that  tend  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  the  individual  and  release  him  from  any 
responsibility  which  he  is  personally  able  to  bear,  are  wrong 
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in  principle  and  a  menace  to  his  self-reliance,  his  manhood 
and  his  freedom. 

In  proportion  as  a  man  holds  the  feeling  of  personal 
dignity,  which  belongs  to  him  in  his  own  right,  and  which 
lie  knows  cannot  be  conferred  upon  him,  he  ceases  to  vene- 
rate those  empty  honours  which  are  often  bestowed  upon 
the  meanest  men.  He  ceases  also  to  feel  that  he  must  cling 
to  someone  above  him  or  trample  upon  anyone  below 
him.  He  thus  becomes  a  man  who  will  not  tolerate 
despotism  and  who  feels  no  need  of  paternalism. 
He  rises  above  the  protective  spirit  because  he  is  able 
to  protect  himself.  He  does  not  require  a  government  to 
order  his  life,  control  his  activities  or  offer  him  any  artificial 
support.  These  feelings  so  essential  to  the  dignity  and  pro- 
gress of  man,  so  important  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
intellectual  integrity  and  of  such  high  value  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  genuine  commonwealth,  are  incompatible 
with  the  theory  and  practice  of  government  ownership  and 
the  control  which  would  arise  through  such  ownership 
and  administration  of  industries  upon  a  general  scale. 

The  controlling  power  in  governments  is  not  exercised 
by  the  most  numerous  class  but  by  the  classes  which  are  the 
best  organized  and  the  most  economically  independent 
in  the  state.  It  is  difficult  to  transfer  this  power  by  peaceful 
means  from  one  class  of  society  to  another.  So  difficult 
is  it  that  the  general  experience  of  man  may  be  said 
to  show  that  it  has  not  as  yet  been  accomplished  by  peaceful 
means.  When  it  is  brought  about  by  violence  the  change  is 
only  temporary.  One  tyranny  gives  way  to  another  and  by 
slow  degrees  the  pendulum  swings  back  to  the  opposite 
side.  Gradually  the  old  tendencies  reappear  and  in  time 
either  the  old  tyranny  in  its  old  form  or  one  under  a  new 
name  is  again  all  but  supreme. 

If  the  expense  of  government  is  borne  by  taxation 


every  one  has  the  right  to  consider  that  officialdom  consists 
of  paid  servants,  employed  by  the  people,  to  safeguard 
the  common  interests  against  undue  encroachment  either 
from  above  or  below. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  state  were  to  embark  upon 
extensive  government  ownership  there  would  be  expressed 
towards  it  the  sentiments  of  employees  towards  their  em- 
ployers, and  this  —  added  to  the  immense  hold  which 
governments  already  have  over  the  thoughtless  masses  — 
would  in  a  short  time  result  in  the  establishment  of  bureau- 
cratic tyranny. 

The  industrial  master  may  to  an  extent  be  restrained 
by  the  government,  in  so  far  as  he  attempts  to  do  more  than 
rob  the  toilers  —  but  if  the  government  becomes  also  the 
industrial  master  it  will  have  raised  itself  above  restraint. 
Even  when  the  classes  holding  political  power  have  inter- 
ests differing  from  those  of  the  industrial  masters  and  both 
are  anxious  to  obtain  the  goodwill  of  the  masses  (if  it- 
does  not  cost  too  much)  the  toilers  have  been  unable  to 
attain  economic  justice,  true  freedom  or  any  sort  of  inde- 
pendence corresponding  to  their  numbers  and  value 
to  society.  All  hope  to  realize  these  natural  and  legitimate 
objects  would  disappear  under  government  ownership. 

The  last  four  years  have  borne  tragic  witness  to  the 
tyranny  of  small  lawyers  who  obtain  absolute  powers  over 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  nations  and  destroy  both  in  the 
name  of  liberty. 

The  tyrannies  established  by  the  belligerent  govern- 
ments during  this  war,  when  the  majority  of  all  adults 
are  in  the  employment  of  such  governments  or  industrially 
dependent  upon  them,  should  be  a  stern  warning  against  the 
extension  of  governmental  functions  in  any  direction  or 
under  any  pretext  whatsoever. 

In  some  eastern  and  southern  nations  where  industrial 
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development  is  almost  wholly  lacking  and  where  the  people 
are  suffering  from  the  evils  of  ignorance  ™«^2ite 
would  make  a  strictly  temporary  exception  to  the  definite 
Tnd  general  principles  which  I  have  urged  against 
government  ownership.  , 
The  industrial  development  in  those  exceptional 
nationsmusteitherbeundertakenbytheirlocalgovernments 

or  in  the  alternative  entrusted  to  private  international 
finance,  because  the  governing  classes  in  those  nations 
lack  both  the  initiative  and  experience  essential  to  the 
direction  of  industrialism  on  a  national  scale. 

If  the  development  is  undertaken  by  private  foreign 
capital  the  nations  will  be  exploited  for  the  profit  of  inter- 
national high  finance.  This  is  wholly  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  concerned  and  contrary  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  backward  nations  and  would  tend  to  aug- 
ment international  issues  and  jealousies,  which  have  been 
the  cause  of  all  modern  wars. 

In  the  interests  of  world  peace  and  of  those  peoples  who 
constitute  thenon-industrialnations.the  development  of  their 
resources  might  be  properly  undertaken  by  their  respective 
governments  provided  the  principles  of  personal  self-govern- 
ment outlined  in  these  pages  were  at  the  same  time  systema- 
tically and  thoroughly  instilled  among  the  masses,  and 
on  condition  that  the  basis  of  payment  for  labour  should 
be  established  in  accordance  with  the  principles  set  out 
in  this  book. 

Concurrently  with  this  development  upon  the  basis  1 
have  outlined  there  should  also  be  established  a  general 
system  of  free  public  schools  in  which  the  present  and  future 
generations  of  boys  and  girls  would  receive  a  sound  and 
thorough  education,  along  the  lines  and  upon  the  principles 
set  out  in  these  pages. 

All  the  reasons  which  operate  in  favour  of  the  industrial 


development  of  such  countries  as  Turkey  and  Mexico  being 
undertaken  by  the  governments  of  these  countries,  are 
applicable  only  to  such  civilizations,  while  they  are  in  no  sense 
properly  adapted  to  a  similar  activity  in  great  nations  such 
as  Germany,  France,  England  and  the  United  States,  where 
through  generations  of  political,  intellectual  and  industrial 
evolution,  conditions  have  been  created  which  would  make 
government  ownership  of  industries  a  menace  to  the 
economic  and  political  freedom  of  the  masses. 

As  all  institutions  must  be  made  by  man,  there  will 
never  be  any  perfect  institutions.  That  is  also  why  insti- 
tutions will  never  be  permanent.  To  advance  any  theory 
as  the  final  solution  of  the  great  and  complicated  problems 
involved  in  our  modern  societies  would  be  an  attempt  to 
set  a  limit  to  what  may  be  achieved  by  man;  and  this  has 
no  limit  which  man  himself  may  set.  All  that  any  man  may 
hope  to  do  is  to  devise  general  measures  which  can  be 
applied  without  involving  any  change  in  human  nature  or 
any  alteration  of  the  motives  which  control  and  deter- 
mine all  human  conduct,  because  these  will  not  change. 
Man's  measures  must  be  adaptable  to  the  conditions  they 
seek  to  reform.  They  must  not  be  measures  which  are 
either  visionary,  and  therefore  only  applicable  in  some 
distant  civilization  and  they  must  not  be  strictly 
temporary. 

The  tendencies  of  civilization  clearly  indicate  the  large 
lines  along  which  society  is  destined  to  move  for  some  gene- 
rations. They  also  furnish  the  occasion  to  apply  sucli 
measures  as  may  use  the  great  forces  of  civilization  for 
the  liberation  of  mankind,  rather  than  to  permit  their 
use  towards  the  continued  enslavement  of  men  and  extend 
it  to  the  general  industrial  enslavement  of  women  and 
children. 

We  have  had  sufficient  time  in  which  to  observe  the 
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good  and  evil  attendant  upon  the  practical  application  of 
machinery  to  life  upon  a  vast  scale,  also  to  weigh  the  claims 
of  the  man  and  the  machine  and  to  know  what  part  of 
production  to  allot  to  each.  We  have  seen  why  it  is  that  com- 
binations of  capital  have  attained  their  present  proportions, 
and  world  character  and  we  can  safely  indicate  what 
should  be  the  next  and  succeeding  steps  in  this  movement. 

We  have  arrived  at  an  exact  understanding  as  to  why 
products  and  toil  are  international  commodities  and  why 
both  are  bought  and  sold  upon  world  markets,  and  the 
steps  by  which  one  class  in  society  is  now  able  to  deter- 
mine at  what  price  and  upon  what  basis  all  other  classes 
shall  be  employed  and  in  what  surroundings  their  lives 
shall  be  spent.  These  are  set  out  in  detail  in  my  books. 

With  the  advantage  of  this  plane  of  observation  I 
have  considered  it  possible  to  indicate  the  lines  along  which 
the  most  numerous  and  oppressed  portion  of  mankind 
may  now  proceed  in  all  assurance,  to  attain  for  themselves 
and  their  descendants  those  great  and  legitimate  objects 
which  have  so  long  remained  beyond  their  reach.  I  believe 
the  course  I  have  set  out  is  adapted  to  the  evolution  of 
society  for  a  period  more  remote  than  we  are  now  able 
to  predict. 

When  one  takes  account  of  the  inertia  of  the  masses, 
of  their  economic  helplessness,  of  their  ceaseless  toil 
and  of  the  devices  which  have  been  used  in  all  times  and 
which  are  still  employed  to  keep  them  poor,  ignorant 
and  superstitious,  he  realizes  why  it  is  that  at  this  late  date 
it  is  necessary  to  state  and  reinforce  by  arguments,  the 
steps  which  are  so  vital  to  the  interest  of  the  masses. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  one  speculates  as  to  the 
future  of  these  masses  with  feelings  of  profound  melan- 
choly amounting  often  to  despair. 


ABB  iiiiiiKiiiiiiiiaiiiiii  


THE  PRACTICAL  STEPS  TOWARDS 
SOCIALIZATION. 


As  I  am  opposed  to  government  ownership  and  mis- 
management of  industries  for  the  reasons  set  out  in 
preceding  chapters  and  am  not  in  favour  of  any  extension 
of  the  powers  of  bu/eaucracy,  it  follows  that  I  must  have 
other  and  better  means  of  arriving  at  the  socialization 
of  property. 

I  have  such  means  and  set  forth  in  this  chapter  the 
practical  measures  which  may  now  be.  taken  to  attain 
this  goal.  They  are  adapted  to  the  world  as  it  stands 
rather  than  to  some  vague  world  which  docs  not  exist 
except  in  the  conception  of  some  philosopher. 

In  tin  literature  of  socialism  and  trade-unionism  one 
has  sought  in  vain  for  any  precise  and  tangible  plan 
through  which  the.  objects  desired  by  the  great  leaders 
and  philosophers  of  these  movements  could  in  practice 
be  attained. 

I  hope  these  pages  will  supply  what  has  been  lacking 
on  the  constructive  side  of  these  great  human  movements 
and  that  my  views  express  not  only  a  true  social  conception, 
but  also  indicate  the  tangible  and  sure  means  by  which  the 
ideal  may  becomea  world  reality,  beginning  in  the  year  1919. 

The  measures  for  immediate  and  universal  application 
are: 

(1)  Require  the  registration  of  all  property  owned 
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by  persons,  corporations  or  societies  lrt  July  1914 
and  now,  together  with  details  as  to  the  property  and 
income  disposed  of  in  the  interval,  and  in  what  ways 
it  was  acquired.  The  registers  should  be  open  to  public 
inspection  and  all  property  not  registered  should  be  for- 
feited to  the  state. 

(2)  All  banknotes,  treasury  bills,  notes,  bonds,  shares 
or  other  obligations  issued  by  governments  or  by  corpo- 
rations or  individuals,  to  be  presented  within  a  fixed  and 
brief  delay  at  offices  designated  by  the  governments  and 
registered  in  public  registers.  The  owner's  name  should 
be  inscribed  on  the  securities.  In  dealing  with  banknotes 
the  old  ones  could  be  cancelled  and  a  new  series  issued  in 
exchange  and  registered  by  number.  All  securities  not 
presented  for  registration  within  the  time  stipulated 
would  become  void. 

No  exportation  or  exchange  of  securities  or  values  from 
one  nation  to  another  should  be  allowed  pending  the 
registration  above  outlined. 

(3)  There  must  be  no  repudiation  of  the  principal 
or  interest  of  the  debts  which  pledge  the  good  faith  and 
honour  of  nations,  but  the  burden  involved  in  such  pay- 
ments would  result  in  the  social  and  industrial  degradation 
of  generations  of  men,  women  and  children  unless  a  compre- 
hensive system  is  universally  adopted  through  which 
every  penny  of  profit  made  directly  or  indirectly  during 
the  war  is  applied  to  the  cancellation  of  the  municipal  and 
national  debts. 

(4)  A  graduated  capital  tax  payable  in  the  property 
or  securities  of  the  persons  taxed  and  in  the  event  of 
property  which  cannot  be  divided,  the  levy  to  be  paid  in 
semi-annual  instalments  upon  the  basis  of  interest  and 
amortization  of  a  capital  debt.  Inherited  fortunes  to  be  the 
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most  heavily  taxed  and  the  rate  to  rise  progressively 
above  a  small  minimum  fortune.  All  land  not  cultivated 
or  put  to  other  productive  use  to  be  taxed  upon  the  basis 
of  its  productive  capacity. 

The  first  of  these  two  measures  should  be  imposed 
because  it  is  morally  an  outrage  for  any  man  to  make  a 
penny  of  profit  through  the  suffering  and  destruction  of 
his  fellow-men.  The  second  measure  is  an  economic  ne- 
cessity and  is  a  slight  tribute  to  levy  in  comparison  to 
the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  millions  of  deluded  and  homeless 
men.  The  new  basis  of  land  taxes  above  indicated  would 
force  the  division  and  cultivation  of  unused  estates  and 
in  so  far  as  these  estates  were  cultivated  by  wage-earners 
they  should  come  under  the  same  economic  measures  as 
those  I  indicate  for  industrial  toilers  and  through  which 
the  possession  of  the  land  could  pass  to  those  who 
cultivate  it — for  the  time  being. 

This  should  be  accompanied  by  village,  state  and 
world-organization  of  scientific  agriculture  and  attended, 
on  its  industrial  side,  by  a  co-operative  system  of  collection 
and  distribution.  Under  such  a  comprehensive  plan  the 
local,  national  and  world  production  of  all  the  principal 
articles  required  in  the  activities  of  mankind,  could  be 
so  regulated  as  to  avoid  waste,  loss,  and  either  under- 
production or  unusable  surpluses. 

Where  the  state  is  the  proprietor  of  land  it  should 
be  developed  upon  the  industrial  system  indicated  in  this 
chapter  in  so  far  as  expensive  machinery  could  be  the 
most  economically  used. 

In  so  far  as  there  was  a  division  into  small  tracts, 
to  be  cultivated  without  great  outlay  on  machinery,  the 
same  principle  of  payment  to  labour  could  also  apply. 
Where  extensive  tracts  are  devoted  to  the  production  of 
cereals  and  where  great  works  of  irrigation  or  drainage  are 
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necessary,  the  undertaking  could  be  conducted  for  the 
account  of  the  whole  people  with  better  results  under  my 
system  than  could  be  attained  in  any  other  way. 

The  millions  who  now  demand  a  chance  to  live  on  the 
land  could  become  small  farmers,  having  the  benefit  of 
what  their  own  toil  produced,  or  receiving  a  salary  and 
profit  in  the  great  agricultural  enterprises,  upon  the  same 
basis  as  applies  to  industrial  labour.  The  principle  of  my 
system  of  payment  to  labour  and  the  steps  necessary  to 
universal  socialization,  must  from  the  beginning  be  applied 
to  all  communal  and  state  undertakings  exactly  as  in  the 
case  of  private  capitalism,  until  this  latter  shall  have 
effectively  and  forever  disappeared. 

These  measures  would  discharge  all  national  and  mu- 
nicipal debts  and  leave  a  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  various 
states  and  municipalities  which  would  enable  govern- 
ments to  commence  to  redeem  some  of  the  extravagant 
promises  they  made  to  the  common  men  and  which 
they  have  neither  the  intention  nor  the  resources  to 
fulfill. 

(5)  In  order  that  men  and  women  may  accomplish 
their  obligations  towards  society,  upon  a  basis  which  will 
guarantee  the  material  and  spiritual  well-being  of  all  who 
toil  and  without  which  organized  society  cannot  longer 
endure — it  is  essential  to  establish  compensation  to  labour 
upon  the  basis  of  its  productive  value  and  sacred  human 
rights,  rather  than  upon  the  present  basis  of  its  competi- 
tive necessities  as  a  commodity.  Starting  with  a  minimum 
wage,  which  must  have  a  higher  purchasing  value  than 
any  wages  heretofore  paid  to  labour,  and  rising  steadily 
with  efficiency  and  production  until  they  are  upon  a  basis 
creating  not  only  entirely  new  conditions  of  life  for  all 
labourers,  but  also  upon  such  a  basis  as  will  enable  the 
masses  who  toil  to  realize  the  general  socialization  of  the 
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means  of  production,  upon  sound  and  ethical  principles 
and  without  violence. 

(6)  There  should  be  established  a  minimum  return 
to  capital  actually  engaged  in  the  employment  of  labour 
and  all  surplus  resulting  from  such  employment  should 
be  divided  between  capital  and  labour,  upon  the  basis 
hereinafter  set  out. 

(7)  All  capital  invested  or  used  directly  or  indirectly 
in  the  employment  of  labour  should  be  appraised  in  order 
to  establish  the  new  basis  of  a  minimum  return  for  capital, 
a  minimum  wage  for  labour  and  the  gradual  and  complete 
socialization  of  all  capital  and  labour. 

(8)  This  appraisement  of  capital  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  minimum  wage  for  both  capital  and  labour, 
should  be  carried  out  upon  a  national  and  universal  scale 
by  commissions  appointed  with  respect  to  every  branch 
of  industrial  activity  and  dealing  with  the  local,  national 
and  world  positions  of  labour. 

(9)  Agricultural  commissions  similarly  composed  and 
working  to  similar  ends,  should  deal  with  the  whole  question 
of  agricultural  production,  the  cultivation  of  state  lands 
and  the  division  of  great  and  small  estates. 

(10)  The  minimum  return  to  capital  must  be  based 
upon  the  actual  value  of  the  property  and  credits  employed 
in  each  instance  and  must  take  into  account  the  basis 
of  the  minimum  wage.  In  principle  the  minimum  return 
to  capital  might  be  taken  at  4  per  cent  per  year. 

(11)  The  value  of  each  enterprise  howsoever  great  or 
small,  in  which  any  men  were  employed  as  wage  earners, 
would  be  determined  by  the  commissions.  Shares  of 
capital  stock  to  the  amount  stipulated,  would  be  issued 
to  the  actual  owners,  and  would  represent  the  ownership 
of  the  undertaking  in  the  same  effective  way  as  it  is  now 
represented  by  shares  and  bonds.    Against  the  issue 
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and  delivery  of  these  new  shares  the  whole  of  the  then 
outstanding  securities  would  be  surrendered  to  the  public 
trustee  and  cancelled. 

This  would  completely  and  finally  obUterate  all  fictitious 
capital  which  now  levies  such  astounding  tribute  upon 
industry  and  the  entire  burden  of  which  has  been  borne 
by  labour,  while  on  the  other  hand  this  fictitious  capital 
has  furnished  the  basis  of  exploiting  the  producers 
of  raw  material,  robbing  the  consuming  public  and 
expropriating  the  savings,  of  the  frugal/1) 

(12)  The  certificates  of  stock  would  state  that  after 
receiving  the  minimum  cumulative  dividend  specified, 
the  balance  of  the  profits  would  be  distributed  as  follows : 

(a)  25  per  cent  to  the  toilers  engaged  in  the  enterprise 
in  question,  in  proportion  as  the  wages  or  salary  of 
each  bore  relation  to  the  total  paid  as  wages  and 
salaries  each  year.  This  -would  protect  anyone  who 
might  be  employed  in  a  given  enterprise  for  only 
a  few  hours  or  days  in  a  year. 

(b)  25  per  cent  to  the  registered  holders  of  the  cer- 
tificates of  stock  in  proportion  to  their  holdings. 
The  payments  both  to  capital  and  labour  to  be  free 
from  taxes  of  any  sort. 

(c)  50  per  cent  into  a  national  fund  to  be  applied  for 
the  socialization  of  the  enterprise. 

The  toilers  in  every  enterprise  to  have  the  right, 
but  not  the  obligation,  to  invest  all  or  any  part  of 
their  income  in  purchasing  at  par,  the  certificates 
of  stock  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were 
engaged. 

(13)  The  whole  of  the  earnings  of  every  enterprise 
should  be  deposited  with  a  national  public  trustee,  to  be 

(1)  This  entire  system  is  exposed  to  a  critical  analysis  in  my  book: 
"Tht  World  Allies"  Chapters  V.  VII.  VIII.  IX.  XI.  XVI. 
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administered  by  him  in  trust  for  the  capital  and  labour 
directly  concerned  and  for  the  people  as  a  whole. 

The  public  trustee  should  be  chosen  by  the  voters  al 
the  nation,  by  general  secret  ballot,  under  an  electoral 
system  such  as  outlined  in  chapters  VI  and  VII  of  this 
volume  and  entirely  outside  all  government  interference. 
His  term  of  service  should  be  one  or  two  years  and  all 
his  appointments  should  be  non-politieal  and  subject  to 
revision  by  the  commission  of  experts  and  toilers. 

(14)  In  so  far  as  the  toilers  did  not  exercise  their  right 
to  purchase  the  certificates  of  stock  representing  the  owner- 
ship of  all  enterprises,  the  public  trustee  would  have  the 
right  and  also  the  obligation  to  invest  the  50  per  cent 
paid  to  him  under  "C"  above,  in  the  purchase  of  such 
stocks  at  par. 

The  principle  to  be  followed  in  such  purchase  would 
be  to  acquire  the  shares  in  every  enterprise  in  the  pro- 
portion which  they  bore  to  the  total  shares  outstanding,  in 
order  that  the  socialization  of  all  enterprises  might  be 
carried  out  concurrently. 

(15)  Employees  would  in  the  beginning  have  the  right 
to  choose  a  director  in  every  enterprise,  the  choice  to  be 
made  by  secret  ballot.  Their  further  representation  on  the 
board  to  be  in  proportion  to  their  holding  of  shares.  All 
meetings  of  the  shareholders  to  be  open  to  the  public, 
instead  of  being  guarded  as  they  now  are  by  stringent  regu- 
lations excluding  the  public  and  misrepresented  to  the 
public  as  they  now  are  by  paid  reports  in  all  newspapers. 
This  polite  form  of  newspaper  blackmail  costs  a  great 
company  from  £  1000  to  ■£  5000  for  each  meeting  of 
its  shareholders— especially  if  it  requires  more  funds  or 
patronage  from  the  public. 

(16)  In  order  that  my  system  may  render  its  maximum 
service  to  labour  and  to  society,  it  would  be  desirable 
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for  the  toilers  to  devote  a  great  part  of  their  surplus  to 
the  purchase  of  the  stock,  rather  than  to  hoard  or  spend  it. 
The  share  capital  could  not  be  increased  against  any  sur- 
plus or  reserves  accumulated  from  earnings  and  which 
if  permitted  would  result  in  setting  aside  excessive  reserves 
and  correspondingly  reducing  the  income  to  labour. 

Auditors  appointed  by  the  government  should  super- 
vise accounts  and  be  able  to  check  outlays  on  plant,  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  toilers  and  the 
general  public. 

As  this  system  would  put  an  end  to  strikes  and  to  all 
industrial  disorganization,  the  trade  unions  would  be  free 
to  devote  the  funds  they  have  already  accumulated,  to 
educational  and  other  social  objects. 

(17)  A  part  of  the  50  per  cent  paid  to  the  trustee  under 
"C"  above  should  be  devoted  to  educational  purposes, 
because  any  socialization  of  property  which  is  not  accom- 
panied by  a  socialization  of  people  will  do  nothing  more 
useful  in  an  ethical  sense,  than  to  multiply  the  number 
of  people  who  will  use  an  increased  income  for  unsocial 
ends. 

(18)  The  organizations  of  labour  in  all  nations  should 
be  federalized  and  their  federation  could  determine,  in 
annual  meetings,  the  headings  under  which  one  fourth 
of  the  fund  "C"  might  be  expended  in  educational  and 
social  reforms. 

As  the  interests  of  all  labour  in  every  nation  are 
identical  and  as  all  who  usefully  labour  with  their  hands 
and  brains  should  progress  together  towards  a  universal  goal, 
one  of  the  inevitable  accompaniments  of  this  movement 
should  be  a  WORLD  PARLIAMENT  OF  LABOUR  , 
which  should  hold  quarterly  sessions  in  the  various  capitals 
of  the  world,  create  its  own  council  of  ministers  and  boards 
of  enquiry,  engage  its  experts  and  specialists  and  draft 
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comprehensive  world  measures,  designed  to  be  presented 
to  the  various  national  political  parliaments  as  the  basis 
of  all  legislation  affecting  labour  and  there  can  never  be 
any  legislation  which  does  not  affect  labour. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  International  Labour  and 
Socialist  organizations  will  create  this  world  parliament 
without  delay  and  that  it  will  stand  solidly  upon  the  plat- 
form of  socialization  I  have  outlined,  or  upon  a  better  plan 
if  one  can  be  found;  that  it  will  commence  its  labours  in 
the  year  1919  and  work  for  the  social  welfare,  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  nationality  or  religion.  Such  a 
world  parliament  should  be  provided  from  the  general 
funds  with  its  own  parliament  buildings  and  expenses, 
it  should  confide  to  its  cabinet  the  powers  to  carry  out 
decisions,  summon  the  parliament  in  the  event  of  a  crisis 
and  by  the  decisions  of  such  a  parliament,  the  labour  and 
socialism  of  the  whole  world  should  abide  and  upon  its 
mandate  they  should  act. 

(19)  Commencing  with  the  twenty-fifth  year  after  the 
adoption  of  my  system  to  each  industry,  the  payments  by 
the  public  trustee  would  be  decreased  two  and  a  half  per 
cent  per  year,  under  headings  "A"  and  "B",  one  half  being 
deducted  from  each  of  the  payments  and  added  to  the  fund 
under  heading  "C." 

(20)  When  this  reached  the  total  of  100  per  cent,  the 
whole  of  the  payments  subsequently  made  to  the  trustee 
would  be  applied  to  the  retirement  of  whatever  remained  of 
the  outstanding  certificates  of  stock  and  the  private  owner- 
ship of  all  industries  would  have  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
both  capital  and  labour  and  would  be  effectively  socialized. 

During  the  progress  of  this  evolution  the  slums  would 
disappear.  There  would  be  an  end  to  crowded  tenement 
houses  and  a  decentralization  of  population  generally. 
There  would  be  a  steady  trend  away  from  great  cities, 
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and  an  ever  increasing  tendency  to  combine  industrial 
employment  with  work  on  the  land.  As  the  prosperity 
of  the  toilers  increased  they  would  become  the  possessors  of 
small  allotments,  which  would  remain  for  the  use  of  them- 
selves and  their  descendants,  only  so  long  as  the  culti- 
vation was  continued,  after  which  the  property  would  pass 
to  the  public  trustee  for  communal  use. 

(21)  All  buildings  rented  wholly  or  in  part  as  shops, 
apartments,  tenements  or  for  other  purposes,  would  be 
subjected  to  an  appraisement  similar  to  that  applied  to 
land  and  industries.  Upon  that  appraisement  the  rent 
would  be  established  to  return  the  same  minimum  in- 
come to  capital  as  is  provided  in  the  industrial  scheme  and 
the  capital  would  be  represented  by  certificates  of  stock, 
delivered  to  the  owners  of  the  property. 

(22)  In  order  that  this  important  drain  upon  labour 
might  cease  concurrently  with  capitalistic  industrialism, 
the  public  trustee  would  include  in  his  stock  purchases, 
the  stocks  which  represented  landlordism,  and  upon  a 
proportionate  basis. 

The  principle  should  then  be  followed  universally,  in  all 
villages  and  cities  that,  so  far  as  possible,  small  shopkeeping 
should  be  abolished  and  give  place  to  centralized  public 
markets  conveniently  distributed  and  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  and  freed  from  the  slightest  profiteering 
or  waste  in  the  collection  and  deliveries  of  all  articles/1) 

The  socialization  of  production  would  thus  be  accom- 
panied by  a  socialized  or  co-operative  distribution  in  the 
most  ample  and  effective  sense. 

The  burdens  placed  upon  humanity  by  landlordism 
and  small  shopkeepers  are  enormous  and  represent  the 


(1)  This  would  automatically  dispose  of  all  middlemen  and  establish 
a  direct  relation  between  the  producer  and  consumer. 
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maximum    of  disorganization,   waste,  parasitism  and 

unsocial  activity. 

The  present  system  of   retail   distribution  »  so 
hopelessly  unsound  that  in  some  of  the  most  importan 
articles  of  human  consumption  the  cost  of  retailing  the 
goods  is  more  than  the  cost  of  production  and  transpo. 
Lion.  I  state  it  upon  my  own  experience  that  I  shipped 
SLt  quantities  of  food  products  more  than  seven  thou- 
and  miles  to  the  wholesale  centres  of  London  and  that  the 
sellino  price  of  the  goods  delivered  was  less  than  one 
ha    their  retail  selling  price  at  a  small  shop  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  central  market.  This  is  not  an  isolated 
but  a  general  experience.  . 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  tribute  levied upo 
society  by  small  shopkeepers  their   own  existence  is 
rarly  everywhere  precarious.  Through  rent,  small  turn- 
ed   anarchy  in  distribution  and  senseless  competition 
atl  er  than  co-operation,  the  burden  imposed  upon  society 
by  small  shopkeepers  is  a  great  and  J"*^^ 
One  of  the  most  important  results  of  my  financial 
measures  would  be  the  closing  of  all  stock-exchanges 
Td  heLcing  of  one  of  the  most  parasitical  and  angerous 
elements  of  society  to  find  other  means  of  support  There 
ho"  d  L  an  end'to  all  purchase  or  sale  of  stocks  upon 
margin  and  there  would  be  no  financial  speculation  in 
T  vo  Id  in  which  all  the  capital  was  real  and  under  perma^ 
neToption  to  the  toilers  and  collectivity  at  par.  Along 
wUh  tnis  stock-exchange  rubbish,  would  also  disappea 
Wdreds  of  thousands  of  expensive  and  contentious 
Lwyers  who  are  the  sinister  tools  of  high  and  low  f inanc. 

Se  control  of  banking  and  credit  would  also  pass  from 
the  hands  of  those  who  now  dominate  the  life  of  the  world, 
Lo  tie  hands  of  those  who  should  own  and  run  the 
ndustries.  Gold  would  take  its  proper  place  as  a  com 
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modity,  along  with  iron,  wood  and  coal,  which  is  to  say. 
that  it  would  cease  to  be  the  god  before  which  humanity 
stands  in  wonder  and  worship. 

(23)  All  insurance  organizations  whether  based  upon 
the  employment  of  private  capital  or  conducted  upon  the 
so-called  co-operative  system,  should  pass  to  the  public 
trustee  as  a  social  activity.  Where  capital  was  employed 
it  would  be  appraised  and  dealt  with  as  the  landlord  capi- 
tal under  article  21. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  these  insurance  funds 
should  not  longer  be  under  the  existing  control.  The  whole 
system  of  both  life  and  fire  insurance  is  a  distinctly 
anti-social  undertaking  and  the  compensation  of  all  em- 
ployees rises  automatically  in  proportion  as  they  serve 
the  profit-making  aims  of  their  employers,  in  ways  which 
are  totally  opposed  to  the  public  interest. 

The  power  which  the  control  of  insurance  company 
funds  places  in  the  hands  of  the  directors  of  insurance 
companies  is  not  in  the  least  realized  by  the  public,  whose 
funds  are  the  basis  of  that  power.  It  is  a  power  well 
understood,  feared  and  respected  among  bankers  and 
furnishes  the  basis  of  a  special  type  of  high  finance  and 
control  over  credit,  which  no  men  should  be  able  to 
manipulate  to  serve  their  personal  interests  and  increase 
their  private  fortunes  and  general  arrogance. 

The  great  joint-stock  companies  now  dominating  the 
life  of  the  world  have  been  financed  upon  a  basis  which 
enables  them  to  exploit  the  public  and  rob  the  toilers,  and 
consequently  the  capitalization  of  the  incorporated  socie- 
ties would  in  future  stand  at  its  actual  figures  only  in  the 
companies  whose  issued  capital  did  not  exceed  then- 
tangible  assets.  The  various  classes  of  securities  issued 
by  most  of  the  great  companies  have  been  created  upon 
the  basis  that  the  rate  of  interest  promised  and  the  rights 
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and  privileges  accorded  to  the  securities  were  high  and 
attractive  in  proportion  as  the  tangible  security  was  un- 
attractive. The  whole  of  the  disorganization,  capital  losses, 
and  financial  anarchy  involved  in  the  present  system  of 
corporate  organization  and  finance  and  designed  to  exploit 
the  public,  plunder  the  credulous  and  rob  the  toilers,  would 
under  my  system  be  substituted  by  organizations  in  which 
there  would  be  no  fictitious  capital,  no  discrimination 
amongst  investors,  no  exploitation  of  the  public  and  no 
longer  any  robbery  of  labour. 

It  should  be  made  quite  clear  that  while  high  finance 
is  international,  with  a  world  understanding  as  to  the 
terms  upon  which  the  great  enterprises  can  be  financed 
internationally  and  in  this  sense  there  is  little  or  no  com- 
petition of  high  finance  with  itself— once  the  enterprise  is 
presented— there  is  great  rivalry  among  international 
banking  and  financial  groups  as  to  who  shall  control  the 
development,  establish  the  "ground  floor"  participations 
and  benefit  from  the  pressure  which  finance  puts  upon 
politics.  All  this  leads  to  the  use  of  secret  diplomacy,  the 
interference  of  great  governments  in  weaker  states,  the 
struggle  for  routes  of  communication,  and  spheres  of 
influence,  and  necessitates  militarism,  imperialism  and 
finally  international  wars. 

The  whole  of  this  monstrous  business  will  be  augmented 
through  the  creation  of  a  number  of  new  states  in  the 
undeveloped  parts  of  earth  and  in  the  struggles  as  to 
the  finance,  industry  and  trade  of  Mexico,  South 
America,  China,  Turkey  and  elsewhere.  All  this  is  against 
the  interests  of  the  borrowing  states  and  also  against  the 
security  and  ultimate  interests  of  the  international  in- 
vesting public,  as  distinguished  from  the  totally  different 
interests  of  parasitical  high  finance. 

If  a  proper  League  of  Nations  existed  it  could  and 
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should  put  international  finance  upon  a  totally  different 
footing.  This  could  be  realized  upon  the  following  basis: 
(a)  All  states  or  enterprises  within  any  state  desiring 
outside  capital  for  development,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  make  application  to  the  Industrial 
Commission  of  the  League.  This  commission  would 
study  the  project  and  investigate  the  matter 
through  experts  employed  by  it  in  the  country  in 
question. 

(6)  If  approved  by  the  Industrial  Commission  it  would 
be  referred  to  the  Finance  Commission  which  would 
make  its  independent  enquiry.  Care  to  be  exercised, 
upon  a  world-scale,  to  avoid  over-development  in 
any  line  and  to  stabilize  all  industrial  activities  of 
production  and  distribution;  also  to  guarantee  that 
the  development  best  suited  to  a  given  country 
should  be  carried  out  with  reference  to  local  needs, 
but  also  with  the  larger  object  of  serving  the 
social  and  economic  interests  of  the  world  of 
nations  and  of  all  productive  classes, 
(c)  Pursuing  these  principles  the  Finance  Commission 
would  appropriate  the  sums  necessary  to  carry  out 
all  projects.  The  international  credits  required  for 
the  purpose  would  be  drawn  upon  and  applied 
under  supervision  of  the  Finance  Commission  and 
the  securities  would  be  issued  upon  the  basis  set 
out  in  this  chapter,  thus  applying  to  all  industrialism 
the  universal  principle  both  as  regards  finance 
and  labour,  and  leading  by  sure  and  simple  steps 
to  universal  socialization. 
The  Finance  Commission  would  nominate  an  auditor 
for  the  accounts  of  all  states  and  enterprises  to  which  it 
had  extended  credits.  This  control  in  accounting  would 
continue  until  credits  had  been  discharged.  At  any  time 
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upon  default  of  any  borrower  the  Finance  Commission 
would  be  able  to  assume  entire  control  of  the  revenues, 
in  case  the  defaulter  were  a  state,  and  the  management  of 
the  enterprise  in  cases  other  than  states. 

This  would  involve  tlie  abolition  of  all  private  control 
over  banks  issuing  paper  money,  and  it  would  eliminate 
all  banks  from  directly  participating  in  international 
finance,  through  the  manipulation  of  securities,  credits 
or  otherwise.  The  League  of  Nations  would  be  the  only 
international  borrower  and  if  such  a  League  were  properly 
constituted  it  would  be  able  to  pledge  the  good  faith  of 
humanity  and  therefore  to  aid  world  development  upon 
a  basis  raised  entirely  above  risks,  manipulations  and 
high  finance. 

The  money  of  the  future  should  be  an  international 
currency,  issued  under  the  supervision  of  the  Finance 
Commission.  The  amount  and  terms  of  issue  and  distri- 
bution among  the  nations  would  be  controlled  by  the 
League.  The  notes  would  take  the  form  of  the  ordinary  bank 
notes  and  on  the  margin,  the  equivalent  in  the  various 
countries  would  be  stated.  This  would  put  an  end  to  the 
bankers'  exploitation  of  foreign  money,  abolish  their 
arbitrary  dictatorship  of  national  and  world  credit  and 
destroy  the  supremacy  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  socialization  of  people  must  accompany  the  sociali- 
zation of  property.  This  is  a  slow  process  and  under  our 
present  capitalistic  system  it  could  never  be  accomplished. 
Under  my  system  which  will  create  a  new  world  econo- 
mically and  socially,  the  progress  of  humanity  towards  a 
new  world  ethically  will  surpass  our  most  sanguine  hopes. 
The  masses  have  never  been  given  a  chance  in  this  world. 
I  propose  they  shall  have  that  chance.  My  system  will 
open  the  way  along  which  new  steps  may  be  taken  in  the 
certainty  that  they  will  never  need  to  be  retraced. 
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The  adoption  of  the  system  I  have  outlined  would 
constitute  a  bridge  over  which  humanity  might  safelv 
pass  from  the  actual  exploitation,  violence  and  anarchy 
to  a  universal  co-operative  commonwealth,  in  which  the 
existmg  evils  would  be  unknown. 

The  more  intelligent  among  the  industrial  masters 
realize  that  they  can  no  longer  exercise  their  old  powers 
Oiey  are  prepared  to  offer  the  toilers  a  participation  in 
management,  but  the  toilers  must  have  a  participation 
ni  profits  upon  a  basis  which  will  transfer  the  mastery 
and  ownership  of  industrialism  to  those  who  toil  with  their 
hands  and  brains  and  which  will  lead  by  certain  steps  to 
a  complete  socialization. 

The  toilers  should  be  prepared  to  compromise-not 
upon  the  principle  involved  and  which  does  not  admit  of 
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only  if  it  is  attended  by  an  ethical  evolution.  This  is  indis- 
pensable, if  humanity  is  to  rise  to  a  civilization  which  will 
not  merely  increase  the  number  of  people  who  think  and 
live  unsocially,  rather  than  prepare  the  way  for  a  real  and 
enduring  social  commonwealth. 

The  appraisement  of  all  property  which  employs 
labour  would  be  the  first  practical  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  industry  upon  a  basis  which  will  enable 
the  toilers  to  improve  their  material  and  social 
surroundings. 

The  value  of  any  enterprise  is  not  enhanced  by  issuing 
millions  of  watered  securities  against  it  and  its  value 
remains  the  same  when  the  watered  securities  cease  to 
exist.  No  real  value  is  to  be  altered  or  destroyed  but  it 
is  to  be  fairly  stated  and  capitalized  upon  the  new  basis. 
The  effect  of  a  general  application  of  this  system  would 
be  immediately  to  alter  the  distribution  of  the  products  of 
all  toil  and  this  is  an  essential  requisite  to  any  amelioration 
of  the  conditions  of  the  toilers.  Production  would  be  greatly 
increased  because  the  toilers  would  at  once  become 
members  of  a  co-operative  undertaking,  in  which  all  would 
have  a  common  and  identical  interest. 

The  guiding  brains  of  industry  and  trade  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  but  in  a  few  years  the  most  industrious, 
frugal  and  efficient  toilers  would  occupy  the  best  positions 
in  industry  and  enjoy  the  most  independence  in  the  state 
and  by  the  time  the  socialization  of  capital  had  been 
achieved,  the  ones  under  whose  guidance  it  would  then  be, 
would  be  qualified  to  direct  the  world. 

There  is  no  enterprise,  great  or  small,  to  which  this 
system  may  not  be  applied.  It  offers  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  only  solution  compatible  with  the  rights  of  labour 
and  capital,  which  humanity  is  now  able  to  adopt. 

It  would  abolish  exploitation  and  anarchy  in  production, 
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distribution  and  sale  and  lead  by  peaceful  means  to 
universal  socialization. 

It  is  the  alternative  of  confiscation,  universal  violence 
and  civil  wars. 

The  one  or  the  other  course  is  likely  to  be  followed 
upon  a  vast  scale.  The  horrors  which  imperialism  and 
high  finance  have  brought  upon  mankind  and  the  actual 
blindness  of  the  ruling  castes  render  the  situation 
dangerous  in  the  extreme. 

Unless  moderation  is  shown  among  all  classes  the 
situation  will  pass  beyond  peaceful  remedy. 

There  is  no  remedy  in  violence  because  like  begets  like 
in  the  material  and  moral  world. 

The  remedy  must  be  such  a  peaceful  evolution  of  the 
manual  and  intellectual  toilers,  in  morals  and  in  administra- 
tive capacity,  as  will  in  time  qualify  men  and  women  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  genuine  social  state. 
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